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more than half a century ago; and only now is there any prospect of a
mechanical cotton picker to harvest the South's major crop.

In England a constant oversupply of coal miners has encouraged the
perpetuation of mining techniques that have long since been abandoned
in most of the American extractive industries, where a relative scarcity
of labor has fostered the development and use of such laborsaving devices
as the pneumatic drill, power shovels, electric elevators and ore cars, and
belt conveyors and of such revolutionary techniques as hydraulic and
strip mining. A striking exception to the general trend toward mechan-
ization of mining in America has been the soft-coal industry. The declin-
ing demand for soft coal, brought about by the competition of fuel oil,
and the refusal of the miners to shift into other occupations have dis-
couraged the introduction of modern techniques in the soft-coal industry.
Until the First World War, immigration, mainly from Europe, provided
the American housewife with a continuing supply of cheap domestic
labor. Because domestic labor was cheap, middle-class homes tended to
be large and to be designed with little regard for the convenience of
the domestic worker.1 For the same reason domestic laborsaving devices
were in little demand. After the First World War the flow of immigrants
was sharply reduced, and before long the scarcity of cheap domestic
labor induced a trend toward somewhat smaller and considerably more
rational housing. It also made the housewife eager to try any device that
promised to lighten the labor of maintaining a household. Undoubtedly
the trend, limited though it has been, toward truly "functional" housing
and the decided trend toward mechanization of housekeeping were in
large part fostered by the legislation that lessened the flow of immigrants
to America and thereby reduced the supply of cheap domestic labor.
During the same period little change in housing techniques and house-
keeping procedures occurred in England and Europe. There it was, or
at least seemed to be, cheaper to employ a domestic to clean the house
with brush and dustpan than to invest in a vacuum cleaner.

TECHNOLOGY AND INSTITUTIONS

A low standard of living with an abundance of cheap labor is only
one of the conditions that may discourage the invention of new tech-
niques and retard their development and application. Every established
form of social organization is inherently resistant to technological changes,
for organizational structures characteristically grow rigid and unadapt-
able in time. In a subsequent chapter this process of growing unadaptable
will be analyzed under the term "institutionalization." Here concern will

xFor a history, mainly pictorial, since it is compiled from a half century of Sears,
Roebuck catalogues, of American domestic appliances, see D. L. Cohn, The Good
Old Days (Simon and Schuster, New York, 1940).